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THE "OTHELLO" OF 
VERDI AND SHAKESPEARE 

By EDGAR ISTEL 

SHAKESPEARE'S dramas— in Goethe's words "a wonderful 
peep-show, wherein the history of the world runs its course 
before our eyes on the invisible thread of time" — have 
always fired the imagination of musicians and tempted them to 
undertake their musical refashionment. Ignoring Lessing's trench- 
ant dictum: "Shakespeare should be studied — not despoiled," 
the mob of composers, mostly in the train of librettists of question- 
able type, pounced on Shakespeare's remains to glut themselves 
with this apparently ownerless store. But the great Briton's 
mighty spirit most often triumphed over this rapacious crew, 
and his lofty creations lived on undimmed in splendor, while 
the majority of the Shakespeare operas were speedily consigned 
to oblivion. 

In all likelihood, Shakespeare's Tragedy of Jealousy was 
written in the year 1603, played before the King on Nov. 1, 
1604, and not printed until the year 1622, after the poet's decease. 
Whereas a great part of the other Shakespearean pieces soon fell 
a prey to opera-fanciers, being plundered to furnish the framework 
for libretti, "Othello," strange to say, waited two hundred years 
before finding its first composer in Rossini, whose three-act opera, 
on a book written by Berio, had its premiere at Naples on Dec. 
4, 1816. Considering the very exceptional dramaturgical diffi- 
culties presented by the remoulding of the Othello tragedy into 
an opera-book, it should occasion no surprise that Rossini's easy- 
going librettist treated Shakespeare with such scant ceremony as 
to copy only his last act, otherwise relying on his own free invention 
— probably the most sensible course, after all. And it was only 
in this last act, imitated from Shakespeare, that Rossini intensified 
his music to profounder expression and succeeded in obtaining 
some really impressive effects. The librettist had but one single 
poetical conceit; in the last act he makes a gondolier sing, beneath 
Desdemona's window, the well-known verse by Dante: 

Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. 

(There is no greater pain than to remember bygone happiness in deeps of 
woe.) 

375 
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It was characteristic of the spirit of the time that the Neapol- 
itan public viewed the murder of Desdemona with disfavor, 
insisting, from the second performance onward, on a "happy 
ending." So Desdemona protests her innocence, Othello is touched, 
and the pair sing Rossini's cheerful love-duet (adapted from 
Armida), "Cara per quest' anima"! Even Hanslick, as he tells 
us in his "Musikalisches Skizzenbuch," still heard Rossini's 
Othello thus performed. 

When this opera first appeared, there was living in the little 
Lombard town of Busseto a three-year-old boy for whom it was 
reserved by fate to give the Othello drama its definitive musical 
form — Giuseppe Verdi. But, strangely enough, not until his 
seventieth year, that very year 1883 which saw the death of his 
great coeval and rival, Richard Wagner, did Verdi address himself 
to the composition of the formidable subject. The aged Master 
no longer refused to recognize the conception — most cogently 
formulated by Wagner — that the poem should, in many respects, 
decide the form of the music; hence, in his later works (beginning 
with Aida), he wrought with libretti of a stamp quite different 
from those he had hitherto composed. The time was fulfilled; 
dramatic music had learned to care for its own without operatic 
affectations; Verdi, having reached maturity, envisaged new possi- 
bilities in style; — just then, while perusing Shakespeare, whom he 
revered the more with increasing familiarity, he happened on 
"Othello," and forthwith resolved to mould the drama to his will. 

The fundamental difference between Shakespeare's stage and 
that of our time was the lack of a curtain shutting off the stage 
in front from the audience, and the absence of changing scenery. 
There was only one immovable scene, built up architecturally, 
for the background. The stage projected so far into the parquet 
(pit) that the audience could survey it from three sides. The 
sole curtain was placed in the background, where it was used as 
a drop before a recess which served special purposes. Further- 
more, above this recess in the background there was a kind 
of box which could be utilized for a window, a balcony, the 
top of a tower, and the like. Any change of scene could thus 
be readily indicated by the raising or lowering of curtains, while 
the front of the stage towards the pit remained open and unchanged 
throughout. In very particular cases — for instance, when the 
scene was laid in a foreign country — a placard bearing the name 
of the place was hung up in the background. A knowledge of 
this stage-arrangement is essential to a comprehension of Shake- 
speare's stage-technics. 
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Thus, in Shakespeare's technics, there is something that 
reminds us of the modern kinematograph (this is not meant, in 
the least, to compare the great Briton's immortal art with this 
adventitious modern toy), but only in so far as it enables him to 
divide up his drama into an extended series of short scenes which 
are interjected into the main narrative in strict chronological 
order without heed for change of place. On the other hand, we 
now require fewer scenes, a closer compression of the action, the 
rejection of all superfluous details; and these requirements should 
be still stricter for the opera-book than for the spoken drama. 

When we examine the structure of Shakespeare's tragedy, it 
becomes evident, for various reasons, why Boito originally proposed 
to call his opera "Iago"; for the course of the drama is such that 
the nominal hero, Othello, does not assume the leading r6le 
until the second half, the "rival," Iago, having held it theretofore. 
Indeed, the action might be so analyzed as to show Othello 
merely as the object of Iago's guileful intrigues, the synopsis 
then being 

1. Iago resolves to make Othello jealous. 

2. Preparation and execution of this plan. 

3. Climax of success. 

4. Growing danger for Iago, despite apparent progress. 

5. Catastrophe. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that our deeper 
sympathies are far more strongly enlisted for Othello throughout 
than for Iago, so that the tragedy must of right bear the title 
"Othello," the more, because Iago, thinking to play the part of 
Destiny, is ever further enmeshed in her toils. 

Yet more important than the above is the question concerning 
the exposition of "Othello." Shakespeare has frequently been 
reproached with having, in this case, deferred entering upon the 
principal theme of the piece until the middle. To the contrary 
it has been urged that Shakespeare's chief concern was to stave 
off a too early introduction of what his commentators hold to be 
most important. Half his task was accomplished only after he 
had shown how a man of Othello's type could be accessible to 
Iago's insinuations. Iago, for his part, must not be overhasty, 
otherwise he runs the risk of leaving Othello unmoved by the 
first assault. Then the latter's suspicion might easily have been 
directed at Iago himself, instead of Desdemona and Cassio, and 
the entire plan thus nipped in the bud. Consequently, everything 
depended on insuring the effect of the very first suggestions, and 
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to this end Shakespeare could not be sparing of time or space. 
So it comes that the first act forms, as it were, a complete whole 
in itself, something nearly midway between an ordinary first 
act and a prologue. Otto Ludwig, in his "Shakespeare-Studien," 
rightly observes that, although the entire first act might easily 
have been united into one single scene (for all that had to be 
recited was the Exposition, with little dialogue), Shakespeare was 
obliged to make three scenes out of one, in pursuance of his aim 
to present his characters true to life, and clearly to motivate 
everything — past, present, and future. 

All this applies, be it noted, only to the spoken drama. And 
now the question arises, Ought the opera to show similar complexi- 
ties? The sole possible answer is, No. The simpler the prelimi- 
naries, the briefer the Exposition, the more valuable becomes the 
subject for musical expression. Moreover, Shakespeare's work 
has five acts, not one of which can be spared except the first; 
now, if this introductory matter can really be lopped off, we must 
— in view of our modern susceptibilities, which find the five-act 
opera more and more unbearable — consider the omission of this 
act to be an imperative necessity, provided that the essential 
points in the Exposition can be successfully extracted therefrom 
and organically incorporated with the following acts. To achieve 
this was a dramaturgical feat of the highest rank; Boito, however, 
actually performed it. One day he told Hanslick that he had 
"racked his brains, and Verdi's, to find how this first act of 
Shakespeare's could be saved without making the opera too 
long." It cannot have escaped his notice that the first act affords 
various favorable situations for the composer; although in this 
very act the unity of place, elsewhere preserved by Boito in so 
masterly a manner, could not have been maintained. But finally 
the consideration was decisive, that just from the standpoint of 
an opera-book the detailing of these subtle motives was super- 
fluous for the following action. Hanslick goes on to remark: 
"With the exception of this cut, Boito departed from Shakespeare's 
tragedy only in the omission of the two characters Brabantio and 
Bianca, and in making a few modest lyrical additions; in the 
progress of the opera, scene follows scene almost as in the drama." 
This is an egregious mistake, which does Boito's merit a grievous 
wrong. Careful comparison will prove that, while Boito's words 
are mostly those of Shakespeare, the architecture of the book was 
fundamentally altered by him, so that each act is coherent as 
regards place, and each important scene takes its course un- 
hindered. 
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By omitting the first act the Count, Brabantio, Gratiano, 
and two Senators, were suppressed. In Shakespeare's play only 
one of these, Gratiano, reappeared later; him Boito sagaciously 
combined with Lodovico (who plays an important r61e in Shake- 
speare as the envoy of Venice), which could be done the more 
easily because both are relatives of Desdemona. Furthermore, 
both the Clown (already omitted by Schiller in his arrangement 
of "Othello") and the equally superfluous Bianca were discarded; 
though the latter, in Boito's version, is twice mentioned by Iago 
to Cassio — in fact, in the eavesdropping scene it was necessary 
to mention her. For the rest, Boito made it easy to dispose of 
Bianca by letting Othello see the fatal handkerchief in Cassio's 
own hands — a much more effective touch — and likewise leaving 
out the fight in the dark. So Boito tells us nothing at all about 
matters antecedent to Othello's marriage and the opposition of 
the family (which was already noted in the novel), except that 
Desdemona loved Othello "for the dangers he had passed," and 
he loved her because of her pity. The "blame" which Desdemona 
takes upon herself with respect to her father, and which then 
plays a part among Iago's arguments, is also discarded. In 
Boito's version Desdemona appears yet more immaculate than in 
Shakespeare's; she is turned into a real angel, to whom is opposed, 
in Iago, the devil incarnate, not merely a fiendish man. Boito 
therefore lets Iago escape unwounded, and forgoes Shakespeare's 
rather cheap retribution. Otherwise the characters of the tragedy 
remain unaltered, with the exception of Emilia, who gains in 
nobility. She does not steal the handkerchief, but simply picks 
it up in the presence of Desdemona and Othello, who do not 
notice the action, and — as in Shakespeare — it is forcibly taken 
from her by Iago, who intimidates her. 

Sonnenthal has made the pertinent observation that he had 
always missed, in Shakespeare's tragedy, a tender dialogue between 
Othello and Desdemona which would have furnished both a 
pleasing contrast to the following scenes of jealousy and a deeper 
motivation. In Shakespeare, Othello expresses his love for 
Desdemona merely in detached sentences. (These latter, by 
the way, were very skillfully pieced together by Boito; taking 
some, as remarked before, from the first act, and others from 
the scene of greeting in Act II, which is without all intimacy in 
Shakespeare, even Iago being present.) We see Othello alone 
with Desdemona only as her torturer and murderer. In the opera, 
on the contrary, the love-duet forms a fine and well-founded 
finale to the first act; its closing phrase, so moving in effect, 
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becomes doubly touching and impressive on its repetition at 
Desdemona's deathbed. Holding each other closely embraced, 
Othello and Desdemona go towards the castle; "Venus shall 
guide us," sings Othello with artful double-meaning, for 'tis late 
at night, and the Pleiades are sinking in the ocean. The powers 
of darkness have indeed begun their spinning of the hidden thread, 
but they have not as yet succeeded in really disturbing Othello's 
and Desdemona's peace; only the quiet of night has been inter- 
rupted, not the feast of love about to begin. And so this first 
act ends in pure, sweet harmony. And still there quivers in 
Othello's words — borrowed from Shakespeare — that tell of joy 
overfull, a secret dread of a menacing, inexorable destiny. 

In contrast to Shakespeare, who gives Iago a long time for 
preparation, so that he intentionally brings Othello in at the given 
instant, Boito lets Othello enter by chance in the momentous 
third scene in the second act; but Iago slyly turns this chance 
to profit when, apparently without intention (he was well aware 
of Othello's approach), he says, "Ha! I like not that." Here the 
effect is all the stronger because Othello is bound to believe that 
Iago cannot have seen him (in Shakespeare, Iago and Othello 
enter together, so that Iago's ejaculation is not quite so effective). 
What follows is evolved from Shakespeare, but with important 
alterations; in Shakespeare the dialogue between Iago and Othello 
is interrupted, when hardly under way, by Desdemona, who mean- 
time has taken leave of Cassio; Boito lets Desdemona and Cassio 
remain in the garden, watched by Othello; and the discussion 
between Othello and Iago which, in Shakespeare, follows Desde- 
mona's exit, is directly linked with the beginning. (Taken almost 
literally from Shakespeare, but abbreviated here and there.) 
Something new first appears in the passage where Othello demands 
proofs. Here Boito introduces a splendid bit of invention, very 
welcome to the musician; through the wide opening in the back- 
ground we see Desdemona reappear in the garden, surrounded 
by women, children, and seafarers, who tender her flowers and 
other gifts. Some accompany the singing of the chorus on man- 
dolins, others on small harps. This charming picture, and the 
affecting strains, disarm Othello: "Sweet songs, I thank you! 
To my heart ye bring its wonted peace again." But Iago opines: 
"However love with loveliness may thrive, to bring a discord in 
I'll soon contrive." (In Shakespeare, Iago says something 
similar in another place — Act II, Scene 1 — when viewing the 
mutual tenderness of Othello and Desdemona.) When the song 
of the chorus ends, Desdemona kisses some of the children on 
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their foreheads, and the women kiss the hem of her dress. To the 
sailors she hands a purse. The chorus go out. Accompanied by 
Emilia, Desdemona enters the hall and approaches Othello. 
And only now does she proffer her request for Cassio, which 
Shakespeare lets her bring forward much earlier. In this case, 
again, two highly important scenes are fused, namely, that first 
episode in which Othello roughly refuses to pardon Cassio, and 
the incident of the handkerchief, which Shakespeare brings in 
later. This fusion effects an admirable intensification. Othello 
grows more and more heated over Desdemona's persistent en- 
treaties, until she finally asks him why he is so harsh to-day, and 
he replies, "My forehead burns." And here the opportunity 
offers for losing the handkerchief. Better than in Shakespeare 
(where the handkerchief is too small), Othello throws it uncere- 
moniously to the ground. What now follows is excellently 
planned, not only dramatically, but also from a musical standpoint; 
a quartet develops, which presents Verdi with an occasion for 
the sharpest characterization of the four personages. Otto 
Ludwig had already called attention to Shakespeare's "polyphonic 
dialogue": 

In scenes of this character the genuine dramatic life pulses most 
strongly in such polyphonic passages, where different voices in different 
rhythms, each one with continuing individuality, meet and cut athwart 
each other. But the number of voices thus interwoven must not be so 
increased as to render them indistinguishable. 

Boito and Verdi, in this case, have made a magnificent musical 
transcription of such a "polyphonic dialogue." Desdemona sues 
for love; Othello voices his doubts in an aside (as in the Shakespeare 
monologue of Act II, Scene 3); meanwhile, Iago is engaged in 
a dispute with Emilia, who is unwilling to give up the handkerchief 
because of her forebodings, and from whom Iago finally snatches it. 
He commands her to say nothing about it, and she, intimidated by 
the scoundrel's interdiction, dares not resist. (Thus Emilia's char- 
acter gains in nobility in contrast with Shakespeare's treatment. 

Contrariwise, Boito is less happy in the eighth scene of Act 
III. In part, this great ensemble-scene is freely invented by 
Boito, and in part formed by employing episodes from Shake- 
speare's Act IV, Scene 2 (Othello and Desdemona; Iago, Roderigo). 
Its beginning is inspired by the last words of Othello in Shake- 
speare, IV, 1. 

To Roderigo's vexation and Iago's consternation Othello 
tells them that Cassio, by order of the Doge, is to replace him 
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as governor. Cassio simply bows, and Othello takes this to be 
an admission that he is ill-pleased. Now Othello (who throughout 
his official discourse has been throwing furious asides at the 
weeping Desdemona) announces that he will set forth on the 
morrow with Lodovico and Desdemona. There ensues a fearful 
outburst; Othello hurls to the ground the parchment, which before 
he had kissed, and lays hold of Desdemona so violently that she 
sinks down; she is compassionately supported by Lodovico and 
Emilia. Moving plaint of Desdemona, who laments the destruction 
of her love-dream. Now comes the grand ensemble, of which 
Kalbeck writes: 

Rushing from every quarter of the globe, events and personages 
now dash one against the other. Othello has received his recall to 
Venice and, in his rage over Cassio's succession to his post and Des- 
demona's supposed disloyalty, has thrown his wife to the ground before 
the eyes of all. A polyphonic musical number of most imposing intention 
and broad design seeks to relieve the painful tension and give expression 
to the emotions of all present. Roderigo bewails the imminent departure 
of Desdemona; Emilia admires her mistress's greatness of soul, and the 
latter weeps tears of blood over the blighted springtide of her love; 
Cassio views the sudden turn of fortune with fearful misgivings; Lodovico, 
the Venetian envoy, voices his indignant astonishment at the — for him 
— inexplicable occurrence; the Chorus contributes sympathetic reflections, 
now denouncing Othello, now bemoaning Desdemona. Nor is this all; 
the scoundrelly Iago, after having confirmed the Moor in his murderous 
decision, hatches yet another intrigue with Roderigo, aiming at Cassio's 
downfall: — and all this wails and moans and weeps and reflects and 
fumes and deliberates and intrigues at cross purposes, so that the auditor, 
driven into a corner and vainly trying to get his bearings in the three- 
column libretto, is literally bereft of sight and hearing. In the score 
the ten several staves for the singers make a brave showing, and the 
aspect of the voice-parts, alternating with and supplementing each 
other, and criss-crossing like a lively swarm of bees, rejoices the eye; 
but when they start a-going — good heavens ! The full rehearsal disclosed 
the ominous ineffectiveness of this ensemble, although it had been re- 
hearsed with the utmost exactitude and went off without a hitch; and so it 
came that this grandiose number, which Verdi evidently surveys with 
the pride of a chieftain reviewing a gathering of the clans, was cut down 
to one-eighth by the homicidal red-pencil of the director. 

This is assuredly somewhat exaggerated, although we must 
agree with Kalbeck's pronouncements in various respects. In 
particular, it strikes me as quite impossible that anybody who 
had not carefully studied the libretto could understand, during 
the performance, a single word of the intrigue just set on foot 
by Iago, who is urging Roderigo to murder Cassio. But for this 
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reason the listener will totally miss an essential point in the last 
act. This drawback should not be underestimated; once conceded 
that the book ought to be constructed as a drama, it follows that 
every important point in this drama should be intelligible; but 
this is rendered nugatory by the entangling of a principal intrigue 
in the uproar of a great ensemble. It is perfectly understood 
that Boito did not wish to sacrifice a special scene to the conspiracy 
between Iago and Roderigo, and therefore made up his mind to 
include the affair in the ensemble. But it happens that Roderigo, 
whom Boito — in contrast with Shakespeare — sketches very in- 
completely anyhow, does not appear again at all. Considering 
that Boito had already taken so many liberties with Shakespeare, 
it might have been better to omit this entire side-plot, offering 
no explanation whatever of Iago's design to assassinate Cassio. 
It would have sufficed to learn, in the last act, that a plan to 
make away with Cassio had failed. Furthermore, it would have 
rendered Boito's text far more effective to let Roderigo himself 
come on in the last act with a remorseful accusation of Iago in 
the presence of the murdered Desdemona; then there might have 
been introduced — as Iago's final deed of infamy — an attempt to 
kill Roderigo instead of the stabbing of Emilia. I do not proffer 
this sketch by way of improving on the poet, but simply for the 
reason that, because Shakespeare's involved denouement is not 
suitable for the opera-book, the otherwise so skillful Boito has 
seemingly gone astray in this case (the treatment of Roderigo). 
Boito's miscalculation (already censured by Kalbeck) could, in 
fact, be rectified only by leaving out Iago's fresh intrigue and 
bringing on Roderigo again in the last act. Moreover, the murder 
of the penitent Roderigo before our eyes would be decidedly 
more effective than his stabbing behind the scenes, as Boito 
prefers. (In Shakespeare, too, Roderigo is made to fall in plain 
sight, but on the street.) After all, the taking-off of Roderigo 
was really not absolutely essential; so I can understand why 
Boito prefers the exhibition of the corpses of Othello and Desde- 
mona only, at the close, and not such a heap of dead bodies as 
Shakespeare fancies. — The scene comes to a true operatic ending; 
Othello, in a paroxysm of fury, commands all onlookers to depart; 
exeunt omnes "horrorstricken," after Iago has told them how a 
strange seizure has bereft Othello of his senses. And at Desde- 
mona, too, Othello launches frightful maledictions. 

The following short scene finds its prototype in Shakespeare, 
Act IV, Scene 1, where Othello also sinks swooning after raging 
furiously, while from without the trumpets of victory sound forth 
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his fame and the people do him homage. Highly sensational, but 
by no means ill-devised, is the grandiose finale. Iago sets his 
heel on the neck of the unconscious Othello, and shouts with 
triumphant disdain at the distant crowds who are acclaiming 
the "Lion of Venice," "Here lies the Lion!" An act-ending 
whose thrill none can escape. 

The fourth act is a masterpiece of Boito's and Verdi's — one 
of the finest acts to be found in the opera-literature of all times 
and nations. No small share of the credit belongs to the poet, 
who discarded everything which could interfere in any manner 
with the dominant tone of the act. Herein is clearly displayed 
the difference between Shakespeare and modern technics. Shake- 
speare closes his fourth act with an episode between Desde- 
mona and Emilia (preceded by an entirely superfluous appearance 
of Othello and Lodovico in the selfsame apartment !) ; said episode 
ends with Desdemona's farewell to Emilia. Now, at the outset 
of his fifth act, Shakespeare inserts a long scene embracing the 
entrances of all sorts of characters, which leads up to the murder 
of Roderigo and threatens complete distraction of our attention 
from Desdemona's fate. Only with the beginning of the second 
scene in Act V does the poet introduce us into Desdemona's 
chamber. Boito, with a bold stroke of the pen, strikes out the 
whole nightly riot-scene, and unites the dismissal of Emilia 
directly with Othello's appearance in Desdemona's apartment. 
Thus the fourth act of the opera displays a wonderful symmetry 
and unity which are still further intensified by the ditty of the 
willow (as given in Shakespeare). 

In the third scene the deviation of the musical drama from 
the spoken play is most sharply manifested. The English poet 
needs must put a lengthy monologue in Othello's mouth for the 
justification of his murderous intent; the musician makes him 
keep silence, while the orchestra speaks alone. It is clear that 
this silent Othello, giving vent to his feelings by pantomime only, 
will affect us much more deeply than one declaiming sophisms 
to us — and himself. 

In the opera, Othello enters through a secret door, which 
renders his appearance the more gruesome. He lays a sabre on 
the table, hesitates a moment whether to extinguish the light or 
no, catches sight of Desdemona, puts out the light, makes a 
furious gesture, approaches the bed, and remains standing. Finally 
he raises the curtain, gazes long on the sleeping Desdemona, then 
kisses her thrice. She awakes. The dialogue ensuing is almost 
exactly as in Shakespeare, up to the murder. 
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What now follows is greatly abbreviated, containing only 
the necessary exchange of words; otherwise as in Shakespeare. 
Desdemona dies. Emilia's disclosure and her cry for help are 
held within narrowest bounds. 

Emilia calls Iago to account. On penetrating his villainy 
she discloses everything (the menacing of Emilia with the sword, 
and her murder, are elided). The following scene is much con- 
densed; Cassio says at once that he found the handkerchief in 
his house; Montano (in lieu of Lodovico) testifies that the dying 
Roderigo revealed Iago's plots to him (not, as in Shakespeare, 
a letter); Iago escapes, but is pursued; his fate is left uncertain, 
whereas in Shakespeare he is wounded by Othello and then 
seized and brought forward, with a prospect of ensuing torture. 
Not until then does Othello grasp at his sword, which Lodovico 
tries to wrench from him. But he lets the sword sink; any boy 
could take it away from him. "Here is my journey's end! Oh 
honor! Othello is no more." And here follows, in place of 
Shakespeare's long-breathed glorification of his services to the 
state, an admirable song of farewell to Desdemona, whose purity 
he now recognizes. Unnoticed he draws the dagger from his 
cloak, and stabs himself with the words, "I'll follow thee." 
Shakespeare's noble farewell lines form the close: 

I kiss'd thee ere I kill'd thee; — no way but this, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 

Or, as Boito has it: 

Pria d'uccirti, sposa, ti baciai. 

Or morendo sull' ombra in cui mi giaccio, 

un bacio, un bacio ancora ah! un altro bacio! 

Verdi's immortal strains recall the kisses of the first night of 
love. All present, profoundly moved, listen in silence; for 

All, that's spoke, is marr'd. 

Thus ends the fourth act, probably the best of the whole 
opera, both musically and dramatically; the highest manifes- 
tation therein of Boito's mastership and Verdi's genius. The fact 
has been unanimously acknowledged, that Boito's book is a 
model of the best type; for myself, I consider it the best written 
since Richard Wagner's death, and the only one which, based 
throughout on Wagner's principles, does not really depart from 
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them for a moment. Kalbeck, its translator, calls it "one of the 
most admirable opera-books that we possess," and his colleague 
Hanslick wrote: "Boito, in his version of Othello, shows himself 
possessed of fine literary instinct and expert knowledge both 
of the stage and of music; his verse is fraught with virile euphony." 
On the other hand, Hanslick characterizes the choice of Othello 
for an opera-libretto as a not particularly happy one — and even 
as not to his liking — because, of all the passions, that of jealousy 
is the least musical; but we may well consider this bit of aesthetic 
professorial wisdom confuted by Verdi's achievement. 

It seems to me that Monaldi hits the mark squarely in his 
Verdi biography, when he says: 

The libretto of Othello cannot be classified with the semi-literary 
tribe of earlier opera-texts, which were, at bottom, merely a spring- 
board for the musician ;— as Wagner remarked, the field on which he 
could deploy his genius to full activity. Boito's Othello is a feat in which 
the poet participates as a genuine collaborator in the musician's work 
of art. It is dramatic composition, thought out and written down so 
that from letter to letter it might remain in closest contact with the 
music and poetically blend therewith. 

And now, enough! — or 'twould seem that old Verdi was in 
the right when he humorously exclaimed, "Oh i tedeschi! i tedeschi! 
Per ogni zampa di pulce o di mosca un volume di trecento pagine!" 
(Oh, the Germans! the Germans! For every leg of a fly or a 
gnat a volume of three hundred pages!) 1 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



'In 1913 the excellent magazine "Die Musik" (Berlin) published a series of articles 
by Dr. Istel on "Verdi and Shakespeare". The present is an English version of one 
of these articles as revised for The Musical Quarterly by the author. — Ed. 



